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AT HOME. 

THE season is drawing to a close and before 
these lines appear in print one of the busiest, 
and at the same time one of the most ruinous 
ones, as far as finances are concerned, will 
have come to an end and will have to be 
looked upon as a thing of the past rather 
than of joy! 

On Monday, 22nd of June, Miss Polyxena 
Fletcher, daughter of the well-known Pro- 
fessor of the violin, Mr. Charles Fletcher, 
gave an evening orchestral concert at St. 
James’s Hall before a numerous and appre- 








ciative audience. The concert-giver taxed 
herself somewhat heavily on that occasion, 
the programme including two pianoforte 
Concertos, namely that of Rimsky-Worsakoff 
in C sharp minor, Op. 30, and the one in D 
minor by Brahms, as well as Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Fantasie for pianoforte and orchestra, 
tasks, of which older hands might well have 
shrunk from; but Miss Fletcher overcome 
with greatest ease all difficulties and her 
playing throughout imparted interest to the 
music, frequently where the composer's in- 
spiration had failed him. Miss lletcher 
also merits warm praise for introducing to 
Londoners M. Kimsky- Korsakoff's pianoforte 
Concerto in C sharp minor, Op. 30. ‘This is 
a rhapsodical work in three sections, played 
without break. Only the opening theme 
possesses notable significance, and the design 
is somewhat patchy, but it contains brilliant 
passages, and is not too long. Another 
novelty was a scena entitled “‘ Thusnelda,” 
for contralto and orchestra, by Ernest H. 
Seyflardt. The grief of a loving wife torn 
by the fortunes of war from her husband’s 
arms is dramatically set forth by Otto Freu- 
denberg, but the music, although containing 
some fine passages, failed to sustain the in- 
terest of the listener, notwithstanding the 
excellence of Mme. Eleanor Cleaver’s sing- 
ing and the rendering of the orchestral 
portion. 

Miss Marie Hall again delighted and as- 
tonished a large audience at St. James’s 
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Hall on Tuesday afternoon, the 23rd June. 
The depth of feeling that comes but with ex- 
perience and sorrow was not to be expected 
in her interpretation of Beethoven's 
‘* Kreutzer "’ Sonata, but compensation was 
found in the freshness and intuitive sym- 
pathy of her reading and the brilliancy and 
firmness of herexecution. The rendering of 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto was most enjoyable, 
and pieces by Ernst and Paganini were 
played with amazing facility. Herr Gott- 
fried Galston at the pianoforte was most 
artistic in preserving the balance of tone in 
Beethoven’s Sonata, and contributed some 
solos which were greatly appreciated. Mrs. 
Henry Wood sang a charming song entitled 
‘*‘ Perfume,” by Mr. Percy Pitt and Mr. Henry 
Bird also lent valuable assistance. 

In the evening of June 23rd Herr Fritz 
Kreisler gave another violin recital at St. 
James's Hall which was also well attended. 
The programme contained Bach’s Sonata in 
B minor, Max Bruch’s Concerto in G minor, 
some compositions by Pugnani and two 
other examples from the 17th century. After 
the rendering of Paganini’s and Tartini's 
Variations Mr. Kreisler received tremendous 
applause and his playing was freely compared 
with that of Paganini, 

Miss Margaret Wild gave a piano recital, 
which was well attended, on Thursday, June 
25th, at St. James’s Hall. This well known 
artist has merited and won for herself a high 
position among pianists, which her perform- 
ance on Thursday still further justified. She 
played a composition of such importance as 
Schumann’s Phantasie, Op. 17, the diffi- 
culties of which she mastered triumphantly, 
conveying the full meaning of the beautiful 
work. Compositions by Chopin closed the 
recital, and here Miss Wild proved that in 
addition to her other qualities she possesses 
that true emotional feeling which is necessary 
for the interpretation of works of the roman- 
tic school. 

Signorina Sassoli, the young harpist who 
has been so fortunate as to gain the favour 
of Mdme. Melba, proved herself a talented 
young artist at her concert on Wednesday 
evening, 24th June, at St. James’s Hall; but 
the attraction was the appearance of the 
prima donna, to hear whom in the concert 
room a large and fashionable audience as- 
sembled. The Australian artist sang de- 
lightfully, and finally disappeared behind an 
enormous floral tribute. 

Mr. Joseph Lhevinne, the Russian pianist, 
who made his first appearance in England 
at the great ‘Union Jack” concert at the 
Albert Hall, gave on Friday, 26th June, a 








recital at St. James’s Hall. His technique 
is above the average, and is not marked by 
the excesses in dynamic contrast that are 
too often conspicuous in latter-day knights 
of the keyboard. It is in delicate passages, 
indeed, that Mr. Lhevinne excels. His 
touch is sympathetic and his fingers wonder- 
fully fluent. He was assisted at his recital 
by Mr. Louis Arens and Mrs. Henry J. 
Wood, who sang several Russian songs. 
Mrs. Wood had the advantage of being 
accompanied by her husband. 

Violinists have been much in evidence in 
the past week, but the greatest appeared on 
Friday afternoon, 26th June, in the person 
of M. Ysaye, who gave a recital at St. 
James’s Hall. His programme comprised 
Henry Purcell’s Sonata in G minor, Bach’s 
Suite in B minor, and Dr. Max Bruch’s 
Second Concerto in D minor, and pieces by 
Vieuxtemps and Saint-Saéns—a _ selection 
that served to show the great Belgian artist’s 
keen comprehension of the characteristics of 
these various schools, as well as to display 
his wonderful command of all phases of 
human emotion. 

Miss Lucy Stone, a violinist of consider- 
able attainments, summoned her adherents 
to a concert at Bechstein Hall on Monday 
evening, 22nd June. At the head of the 
programme was placed a new Sonata in D 
major, for pianoforte and violin, by Mr. 
Richard Barth. Save thatthe violinist’s in- 
tonation was by no means irreproachable, 
the performance of the Sonata was worthy 
of praise. Miss Stone subsequently played 
Max Bruch’s well-known Romance in A 
minor in a fairly effective manner, and also 
selected Tartini’s Sonata in G minor; while 
she likewise took part with Miss Fanny 
Davies and Mr. Percy Such in a perform- 
ance of Schumann’s Trioin D minor. 

The well-known vocal attainments of Mr, 
von Zur-Mihlen were displayed before the 
large audience which usually answers his 
call, and with as much success as heretofore 
on 30th June. The artist, who took the 
whole burden of the occasion upon himself 
(apart, of course, from the work of the accom- 
panist, Mr. Coenraad v. Bos), sang no fewer 
than seventeen songs, which were arranged 
in four groups, the first set being representa- 
tive of the seventeenthcentury. The second 
group was a Schubert selection, including 
“ Hoffnung"’ and ‘ Erlkénig.”” Schumann 
was the hero of the third group, the fourth 
being shared by Berger and Tschaikowsky. 


Those who attended Herr Van Rooy’s- 


vocal recital on Wednesday, the 1st July, at 
St. James’s Hall had an enjoyable afternoon, 
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for the gifted singer was in excellent voice, 
and his intellectual grasp of the words and 
music he had selected gave peculiar dis- 
tinction to his interpretations. His abilities 
were most in evidence in his rendering of 
Beethoven's immortal song-cycle, ‘‘ An die 
ferne Geliebte,” which was superbly sung. 
The artist also brought forward three inter- 
esting lyrics, severally named ‘‘ Der Ein- 
same,” ‘Warum sind deine Angen denn 
so nass”’ ? and “ Herbstlied,” by H. Pfitzner, 
the two first-named being of poetic character. 
The accompaniments were sympathetically 
played by Herr Hans Morgenstein. 

Mr. Whitney Tew and Mr. Herbert Fryer’s 
recital at St. James’s Hall, July 3rd, at- 
tracted a numerous and attentive audience. 
Mr. Tew's voice is such a deep bass that it is 
only suitable to songs of certain character. 
On this occasion his choice comprised 
Brahms's ‘‘ Four Serious Songs,” Op. 121, in 
which the American “ basso profundo " was 
most successful. Another notable effort was 
made in Franz’s ‘* Aus Meinen Grossen 
Schmerzen,”’ and Mr. Tew is to be com- 
mended for bringing forward a song cycle 
entitled ‘‘ Phases,” by Miss Frances Allitsen. 
Mr. Herbert Fryer’s pianoforte solos were 
very welcome. They were pleasantly dis- 
tinguished by earnestness and _ technical 
skill. 

The Moscow Trio, consisting of M. D. 
Krein, M. R. Erlich and M. D. Schor (violin, 
violoncello and piano respectively), gave 
a chamber concert on Monday evening, July 
12th, at the Bechstein Hall. It is said that 
this trio have played together for over eleven 
years; it may therefore be well imagined 
that the ensemble was as perfect as we can 
possibly expect it to be, and from the various 
items contained in the programme we cannot 
help singling out the Trio in A minor, Op. 
50, by Tchaikovsky, which. was beautifully 
played and without the slightest sacrifice of 
individuality which inferior players find 
necessary. The performances throughout 
were beautiful and the music lovers went 
home enchanted. Mrs. Henry J. Wood was 
the vocalist. 

Mr. Hans Wessely, the well-known pro- 
fessor of the violin at the Royal Academy of 
Music, has been presented by his numerous 
pupils and friends with the fine Stradivari 
violin known as the “ Deurbroucq.” The 
presentation took place on Tuesday after- 
noon at the Royal Academy of Music, Ten- 
terden Street, in the presence of Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie and a large number of 
the subscribers. 

Miss Amy Hare on Monday, 6th July, 








provided a numerous audience at St. James's 
Hall with an entertaining afternoon. Miss 
Hare is a capable pianist, and her playing is 
pleasantly distinguished by thoughtfulness 
and refined feeling, attributes which were 
made most prominent in her interpretation 
of Chopin’s Ballade in G minor, Op. 23. M. 
Kreisler’s violin solos, as usual, were ex- 
ecuted with fascinating delicacy and bril- 
liancy; and equally finished was the duet 
singing by Herr and Frau Von Dulong. 
Miss Marie Brema was unable to fulfil her 
engagement, owing to indisposition, but her 
place was adequately filled by Miss Rose 
Ettinger, and Dr. Theo Lierhammer also 
sang, his songs including Herr Richard 
Strauss’s ‘‘ Morgen” and M. Paul Vidat’s 
“ Printemps Nouveau.” a 

Herr Kubelik’s last recital, which took 
place at St. James’s Hall on July rith, 
brought together a numerous audience. He 
was heard for the first time in London ina 
movement from Wieniawski’s first Concerto 
and Sarasate’s Fantasia on ‘“‘ Carmen,” the 
difficulties of which, we are told, he sur- 
mounted with the ease that is his most 
distinguishing characteristic. The young 
artist figured also most successfully as a 
quartet leader, being associated with Messrs. 
Zacharewitsch, Schwab and Griimmer ina 
performance of Haydn’s Quartet in C (Op, 
54, No. 2). A first appearance here was 
made by Frau Kwast-Hodapp, a pianist 
of remarkable ability, whom we hope to hear 
again. The lady has a broad, masculine 
style, a sympathetic touch, and a technique 
that is not allowed to exhibit itself at the ex- 
pense of the music she inteiprets. In short, 
she is an artist of high rank. 

Mr. N. Vert announces that Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, having refused an offer to sing at 
more concerts in Australia and to visit New 
Zealand, has returned to London; that 
Senor Sarasate will give a couple of recitals 
in London in October; and that Dr. Lier- 
hammer and Miss Muriel Foster will visit 
the United States. 

Mr. Hugo Gérlitz announces that he has 
concluded an engagement for Richard Strauss 
to conduct twelve orchestral concerts and 
give eighteen recitals with Madame Strauss 
de Ahna in the United States, commencing 
February 26th, 1904. 

In consequence of the great success of 
Madame Strauss de Ahna, Mr. Gorlitz will 
give a recital composed entirely of Strauss 
songs at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday 
evening, December gth, two days prior to 
the concert conducted by Richard Strauss in 
celebration of the Berlioz centenary. At 
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the centenary the following programme will 
be given; Overture, “King Lear’; Five 
Songs “ Nuits d’Eté”; Symphonie Fantas- 
tique (Hector Berlioz). ‘Ein Heldenleben” 
(Richard Strauss). 

Mr. Alfred Schulz-Curtius announces a 
series of six Richter Concerts, under the im- 
mediate patronage of Their Majesties the 
King and Queen, at Queen’s Hall. The 
Hallé orchestra of 100 performers (by ar- 
rangement with Messrs. Forsyth Bros., of 
Manchester) will be conducted by Dr. Hans 
Richter, and the concerts are to take place 
on the following dates: Tuesday evening, 
November 3rd, 1903; Tuesday evening, 
November 17th, 1y03; Tuesday evening, 
December ist, 1903; Tuesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 2nd, 1904; Tuesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 16th, 1904; Tuesday evening, March 
Ist, 1904, to commence at 8.15. The prices 
have been reduced to the lowest point at 
which the great expense for these concerts 
could be met, in the hope of an extensive 
subscription coming forward, by which alone 
an artistic undertaking of this description 
can be maintained. 





VIOLINS. 


From C. R. K. 
I nave lately been reading Carlyle’s ‘Heroes 
and Hero Worship,” a book I ought to have 
read years ago, but which I am ashamed to 
say I am only now dipping into for the first 
time. 

The passage at which I have just left off 
says, ‘* No man works save under conditions. 
The sculptor cannot set his own free thought 
before us; but his thought as he could trans- 
late it into the stone that was given, with 
the tools that were given.” 

Now I am working under “conditions.” 
The hour is late, the gas is solow that I have 
been obliged to take a chair and sit under its 
dim light, away from the table, my pencil is 
rather blunt, and to crown all I am beginning 
to feel sleepy. 

But I have a thought, and will try to 
translate it into the stone that is given, and 
with the the tools that are given. Of course 
I am conscious that Carlyle meant more 
things than pencil, paper and light when he 
spoke of ‘‘ stone” and “ tools,” but these are 
“given,” not ‘ manufactured,” so we can 
only make the best of them, and improve 
them if possible. 

But, after all, this is not the passage that 
inspires my writing to-night. I must confess 
that it was rather tedious work wading 
through the firstlecture. It was like digging 





into hard soil. I did not feel greatly inter- 
ested in Odin and Thor, and Scandinavian 
Mythology, and I made but slow progress 
with my digging. By and bye, however, I 
came to Mahomet, and the soil became less 
heavy—hard work still, but not so hard. 
Suddenly I seem to discover buried treasure, 
and if the work is heavy at all, it is because 
I am now lifting diamonds. ‘‘ Poetry and 
music!’’ How could I ever have fancied 
that “ poetry’ was another name for “‘ non- 
sense.’ I have prided myself that I was not 
one of those sentimental individuals who 
languish over a poem, and if asked which I 
preferred, poetry and prose, have instantly 
answered, “ Prose,” and have mentally added, 
‘* Of course, decidedly.” 

But I have been wrong, as, alas! I too 
often am, and with this open confession per- 
haps I shall be able in some poor measure to 
translate my thoughts upon the stone. That 
almost sounds as if my readers were the 
stone, and I had to hammer and chisel away 
until I could make an impression. If this 
appears so, I must ask you to read again the 
quotation with which I began. 

But now for my “ Koh-i-nor”! Speaking 
of poets, Carlyle says ‘‘ All deep things are 
song. It seems, somehow, the very central 
essence of us, song, as if all the rest were but 
wrappages and hulls! The primal element 
of us; of us, and of all things. See deep 
enough and you see musically, the heart 
of Nature being everywhere music if you can 
only reach it!’’ Now if I were asked which 
I liked better—pcetry or music—I should 
answer, ‘“ Music,” not as I answered the 
other question, but feeling, sadly perhaps, 
‘Tt is so, and I cannot help it.” 

When I read these words for the first time 
tq-day they found an echo in my heart, 
which I know had been there for long, and 
which was only waiting to be called forth. 

Yes, we are all making music in our lives. 
I often please myself with the fancy that the 
men and women I know are like violins. 
Now a violin is an instrument that can pro- 
duce every emotion in us, from bliss to 
torture. Listen to a Paganini, with his 
priceless instrument, and listen to a school- 
boy agonising over his scales, on his raw 
wood and catgut, and then tell me if this is 
not so. Then I think you will agree with 
me that between these two we may place all 
the people we meet in daily life, that is 
to say, that the primal essence of us being 
song, we have songs of every description, 
between the two extremes I have mentioned. 

I pause here to call up the music of a few 
violins I know or have known. The first is 
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of curious make—rather too heavy, perhaps, 
but capable of producing sparkling music. I 
cannot play long upon this violin for the 
strings get quickly out of tune, and this dis- 
trese me. The second I call the unrespon- 
sive sone. I practice upon this, and still 
hope to bring forth beauty and sweetness 
from its as yet unsympathetic strings. The 
third is somewhat of a trial, for though the 
E string responds to the touch with all the 
grace and brightness I desire, the other 
strings are worthless. Notes which should 
be sweet and deep come forth harsh and 
grating. I am constantly practising upon 
this violin, hoping in time to tone down 
some of its imperfections. 

The fourth violin I call my sparkling one. 
I can make it laugh and cry, moan and wail 
all in the space of one minute. It is not old 
enough to be of real vaiue, and yet people 
are charmed with its music. Sometimes 
I wonder if it will stand the wear and tear of 
years. If it does, it may become a really 
good violin. My fifth I call the delicate one. 
Every string answers to the touch, and yet I 
am afraid to play too long upon this instru- 
ment. The body of the violin is so frail that 
sometimes I am afraid it will fall to pieces. 

Some years ago I used to play upon a 
wonderful violin. Night after night I could 
produce sweet dreamy music that would en- 
rapture, and then my violin disappointed 
me. It would suddenly shriek, or a string 
would snap, and I never had the same 
pleasure in this violin again. Later on I 
thought I had found a beauty. It seemed 
made for my bow, but after giving forth two 
or three responsive airs, this curious violin 
became mute and refused to answer to my 
touch. 

Then came my passionate violin. At first 
I loved this better than any others. While 
playing upon it I could live in a transport of 
delight. For weeks I wanted no other en- 
joyment. But one day I wished to play ina 
different strain. I tried to produce a sub- 
lime melody that rang in my ears. My 
violin failed me, and I sadly realised that it 
was not of first value. 

Have I ever discovered a real Stradi- 
varius ? you will ask. I am looking for one, 
and that constitutes one of the greatest 
pleasures of my life. A little scene comes to 
mind as I write. I am saying goodbye toa 
dear friend at a railway station. She is 
standing on the platform, and I am seated 
in the train. Earlier in the day we had 
been talking about my quest. ‘ You will 
never find it—in this life,’’ comes through 
the open carriage window. Thetrain begins 








slowly to move. I smile and nod as I say, 
‘*‘ Nevertheless, I shall continue to look.” 

And why should I not ? Why should we 
despair of making music, beautiful as any 
violin of the old master? Is it because we 
shrink from the warping and bending and 
Scraping that we must undergo before we 
can become an instrument of first make ? 
Or is it because of the long seasoning that 
the delicate wood requires before it is fit for 
its noble purpose If this is so, we may 
still become violins, such, for instance, as a 
schoolboy may scrape upon, or even perhaps 
good enough for a fine lady with bare arms 
and a simpering face, But these will not 
last, and they will be thrown aside for those 
of superior make as the years go by. If, 
however, you will endure the discipline of 
making, you may become an_ instrument 
that age only mellows and refines, and whose 
music may charm as nothing else in the 
world can. 

My pencil has worn more blunt still. The 
birds will soon be waking, and I am not yet 
sleeping. My thought is on the stone, but it 
is only a thought. I have worked under 
“‘ conditions.” 


ON THE ART OF VARNISHING VIOLINS. 
J. K. Monk. 


Ove of the most important points in a good violin 
is the varnish, Itis important for several reasons, 
the principal of which are its preservative nature 
and the beauty of finish which a good coat of 
beautifully coloured varnish imparts to an instru- 
ment—making it little short of the poet’s ideal :— 
‘*A thing of beauty and a joy for ever.” This 
has been fully realised by generations of pos- 
sessors of the beautifully varnished instruments 
of Italian make. These, but for the preservative 
properties of the varnish in and on them would, 
witheut doubt, have long since perished. It is 
little short of a marvel when the frailty of the 
structure of a violin is considered, that they 
should have endured the strain and stress of 200 
years’ wear, and it is not surprising that many 
have, and are, giving way under the extra- 
ordinary strain of modern demands and condi- 
tions as to pitch. Of course, there must come a 
time when these beauties of Italian art, even 
though so long preserved by their wonderful 
varnish, will cease to be. 

It is, I believe, a well-known fact that ne 
violins covered with this beautiful varnish have 
been produced during the last 140 years or so, 
hence the assertion that ‘it is one of the lost 
arts.” This is one of those statements contain- 
ing truth, but not the whole truth, because it 
is not correct that the art of violin making is lost 
or likely to be. I believe some as good violins 
have been constructed in every decade since 
Strad's time up till now by various makers and 
are being produced now: I mean as good in tone 
and as well made as the majority of old Italian 
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instruments, but they have not been finished 
in the same way, or covered with as beautiful 
varnish, and so are considered inferior, particu- 
larly as to appearance and finish. Ofcourse the 
beautiful mellowness of colour, due in great 
measure to wear, hence natural to an aged instru- 
ment, cannot be imparted to a new one or to 
one newly varnished, but if the various colours 
natural to the gums and resins used can be 
retained permanently—as I maintain they can— 
in a modern varnish, so that light and age will 
have little or no effect upon them, and yet at the 
same time it shall be hard, so as to resist the 
continued rub of ages of wear, there is I think 
little or no doubt but that the mellowness of age 
will develop naturally as time goes on, and an 
instrument covered now with a good coat of 
clear, transparent coloured varnish would in 
fifty years’ time be shining with the fire of the 
amethyst, garnet and ruby, instead of being the 
dead dull face now so common on violins which 
ought to be, year by year, becoming more beau- 
tiful, but which in spite of their qualities of tone 
are to look at objects for pity instead of admica- 
tion and joy, which they would without doubt 
have been had they been finished in a proper 
manner. I assert that in fifty years’ time people 
will wonder why it was said or supposed that the 
art of varnishing violins was lost, because there will 
be instruments before them as beautiful as any 
ever varnished in Italy—-why should it aot be so 
when we consider the following facts? The 
figure in wood is as beautiful now as ever it was, 
and the colour in gums and resins is as rich, 
bright and lustrous as ever they were. The only 
question to be considered is the method of appli- 
cation. I do not assert that this is a re-discovery 
of the old Italian varnish—this has been done too 
many times already, but I do say let us go back 
to the old method of varnishing and finishing and 
I assert that it produces the same results as it 
did of oldtime. 


Any one who has examined old Italian work 
sees at once that two sorts of varnish have been 
used, viz.: a colourless varnish with which the 
wood was thoroughly saturated, on which has 
been laid a transparent coloured varnish. Now 
a little consideration will suffice, and be sufficient 
to convince anyone who has studied the proper- 
ties of varnish, that this must be a colourless oil 
varnish, as it renders the grain and fibre of 
the wood at once sparkling and brilliant, and 
when such a varnish is applied with turps it has 
that effect; moreover it (the turps) is so pene- 


_ trating that it will soak completely through the 


wood of a violin, so that the pores of it are com- 
pletely filled up, thus thoroughly preserving the 
instrument. No body of this varnish however 
should be left on the wood, only just as much 
applied as the wood will absorb, and on this is to 
be laid a coating of clear transparent coloured 
varnish. This must, of necessity be a spirit 
varnish, because it is oply by spirit that 
gums and resins can be melted and applied in 
their natural state, permanently retaining all 
their beautiful colours and properties exactly as 
they were before they were melted, when the 
spirit has dried out of them. Oil varnish can of 








course be made dark in colour, but it never has 
any lustre or fire in it, and the figure in the wood 
covered witb it is rendered dull in consequence 
and will not throw or flash off any beautitul 
colours as is the case with the above-mentioned 
spirit varnish, and as is also the case with the 
old Italian varnish. 

Volumes if written would not prove the truth 
of the above statements so well as examples of 
work done, and instruments varnished will do, 
and I am prepared to show work and fully ex- 
plain my method, and, if necessary, to turnish 
my formula for making the varnish | use, and the 
way of applying it, to anyone who is sufficiently 
interested and cares to visit me and see my 
work. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
To THE EpiTor oF *“‘ THE VIOLIN TIMEs.” 
July roth, 1903. 

Dear S1r,—I wish to draw your attention to 
the fact that Herr Kubelik will play to-morrow 
on his improved Stradivarius. 

There have been many inventions for which it 
was Claimed that they would greatly enhance the 
value of an instrument, but none have been suc- 
cessful until Mr. Leo von Dobriansky came into 
the field. Herr Kubelik heard of his invention 
and asked him to come to London to adjust his 
Stradivarius with the new contrivance. The 
result is astonishing. It 1s claimed that this 
alteration will double the value of any good 
violin. 

Mr. Leo von Dobriansky has achieved a great 
success 1n St. Petersburg, where he was com- 
manded to adjust all the string instruments cf 
the Emperor’s own orchestra. He even suc- 
ceeded in adjusting the old violin which belonged 
to the composer Glinka. This violin is one of 
those used in the Imperial orchestra. 

All who have heard Herr Kubelik’s Stradivarius 
before will no doubt be able to acknowledge the 
truth of ail that is claimed for the new invention, 
and I shall be pleased if you would instruct your 
representative to be kind enough to take some 
notice of this communication. 

I still.want to add that the entire method 
is not like previous inventions which sought 
to obtain the desired result by adding sounding- 
boards, but is merely based upon the physical 
laws ot acoustics. 

Yours faitbfully, 
Hueo G6rtiTz. 


(1 f-el highly flattered at having received above 
letter from +o distinguished a gentleman as is the 
great impresario of Herr Kubelik, but not having 
been invited to attend the concert, I am, cf 
course, not able to express any opinion as to the 
merits of Mr. Leo von Dobriansky’s marvellous 
invention. As much or as little as I could hear 
through the means of a telephone at a frend’s 
house, the first violinsounded particularly bright, 
but I am unable to decide how much of its 
‘brightness may be attributed to Stradivarius, 
how much to Jan Kubelik’s plaving and bow 
much to the invention of Mr. von Dubriansky).— 
Ep. V. fF. 
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The following Portvaitsand Fac-simile Letters have appeared 
im ‘*The Violin Times,” and can be had from the 


Publisher, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C, 
PRICE 24 EACH, POST FREE. 


Fac-simile Letter of Ch. de Bériot - No. 


Portrait of Miss Gladys May Hooley 
Fac-simile Letter of Camillo Sivori 
Portrait of J. Harold Henry : 

“s Adolphe Pollitzer 

= Malle. Edith Smith 

° John Dunn - 

” Heinrich Maria Hain 

” Edina Bligh - 

a I. B. Poznanski 

oa Rene Ortmans - 

pe A. Simonetti 

” W. Ten Have - 

‘“ Mdlle. Wietrowitz - - 

- Miss Hildegard Werner - : 

Fred Furnace - 

Defeasance of a bond by Roger Wade Crowder 
Portrait of Miss Kathleen Thomas - 
Picture of a Viola di Gamba, Carlo Bergonszi,1713 
Portrait of M. Césare Thomson - - 

sis F. Whiteley - - - 

< H. Lyell Tayler - : 

” Stanley W. G. Barfoot- 

ee G. de Angelis - - 

i Marcello Rossi - 

Pe Miss Gertrude Henry- Potts 

» The Halle-Mayson Violin 

Eugene Ysaye - 

Reproduction of Fac-simile Labels 
Portrait of the Kneisel Quartette- 

a Jan Van Oordt - - 
Reproduction of Fac-simile Labels : 

Do. do. do, - - 
Portrait of Walter Kerr—- 
Fac-simile Labels of Great Violin Makers 
Portrait of the late Aloys Kettenus - 


ce £ 2 6 O78 
ba 2.4 9 8 6 


= Mr. Arthur Darley - : : 
Miss Marian Jay - : 

Lira ‘da Gamba, by Linarolo, reproduction of 
Painting by Tintoretio : . - 


David Techler's Viola - 
Portrait of Mr. H. Walenn 

» _ Miss J. Orloff - 
Fac-simile Labels- - 
Portrait of Gurzenich Quartette 

a Miss L. Jackson 

“ Mr. T. G. Briggs 

” Mr. C. L. Walger 
Fac-simile Labels - - 
Portrait of the Bros. Oppenheim 

» The Elderhorst Quartette - 

” Heinrich Wilhelm Ernst : 

” Chas. Auguste de Beriot 

* Arcangelo Corelli : 


ea Ferdinand David - 
a Henri Vieuxtemps : 
a Giovanni Viotti . 


ti Stradivarius in his Worksho 
ms Pierre'Bailliot and touts Spohr 
oe Ole Bull : . - 
- Miss Muriel Handley - - - 
“ Miska Hauser - - - 
- Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart - : 
oe Miss K.CLee .- - : 
Raimund Peckotsch_ .- 
Bust ‘of Paganini . 
2 Photos of a Guarnerius Violin - - 
Jacob Stainer’s House in Absam-nr. Innsbruck 
Portrait of Eugene Polonaski . . 
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Portrait of Hugo Kupferschmid - - - 88 
Pe Dr. Joachim - - - 89 
» Anton Schumacher in his Studio .~ go 
os William Christ, Basle, in his Studio - gt 
” M. Coward-Klee : - - 92 
oo Dettmar Dressel t. : - 93 
” The Joachim een - - 4 
’» Kubelik 95 


on Left Sound Hole and Side View ‘of Scroll 
of the Balfour Stradivari Violio, 1692 96 





» C, M. Hawcroft : 97 
is Willie Blair (The ‘‘ Queen’s Fiddler”) 
at the age of go ° 98 
<i Miss Sissie McFadyen 96 
ie W. Tarr and his Pupil, J. W. ‘Briggs, 
of Glasgow ° Ico 
- Madam Kate Wilson - . - I0o1 
ee Miss Dorothy Baly_ - - - 102 
re John Priestnall ° - - 103 
sie Capt. John Riky, J.P. - 104 
: Walter Pyle’ - . . - 105 
re Miss Kate Wilson * - - 106 
a Dick o' Newlaith - - - 107 
- Henry S. Saunders’ .« : - 108 
= Miss Catherine Murray . - 109 
= Herr Adolf Wilhelmj - * - I10 
‘is Miss Irma Sethe “ ° « 382 
“a Mr Jules Koopman .- - - 412 
a Miss Marie Hall - - - 113 
= Mr. Richard Iliffe, F.L.I.M. - - Img 
ie Herr Felix Weingartner - - 115 
- Miss Maud Powell - ° - 116 
ASHDOWN EDITION. 
oF 
STANDARD VIOLIN MUSIC. 
VIOLIN AND PIANO. Net. 
Vol. a. @. 
1. Lyric Album (5 pieces) .., eee oe 1 6 
2. Diehl. Six Gavottes see ose eee I 6 
3. Burgmiller. Three Nocturnes .., see Io 
4. Heller and Ernst. Les gages d'amitié, 
Book I. (7 pieces) .., oe eee 20 
5. Heller and Ernst. Les gages d’amitié, 
Book II. (6 pieces) ... oe soe 20 
6. Ernst. Four Morceaux de salon coe I 6 
7. Kayser. Four Sonatinas, Op, 58 20 
8. Lange. Six pieces see ose ro 1 6 
g. Spohr. Grand Violin School, complete 4 o 
to. Baillot, Formula (Scales and Arpeggios) Io 
11 Diehl Popular pieces (Nos.1to6 .., 1 6 
12. Hollaender. Four characteristic pieces, 
Op. 42 w+ one vee toe tee Io 
13. Spohr. Concerto Dramatique, Op. 47 Io 
14 Molique. Six Melodies, Op. 36... ooo :<¢ 
15. Merkel. Six Bagatelles, Op. 149 one Io 
16 Papini, Six characteristic pieces ) 20 
(To be continued.) 
EDWIN ASHDOWN. 
NEW YORK (Limite J) TORONTO, 


LONDON, 
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Now Ready. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 








LIFE OF CHOPIN, 


By FRANZ LISZT, 


“TRANSLATED IN FULL FOR THE FIRST TIME 
py JOHN BROADHOUSE. 





WITH MEDALLION PORTRAIT OF CHOPIN. 





*PUBLISHER’S NOTE. 


In explanation of the sentence on the title, ‘‘ translated in full for the first time” the 
Publisher desires it to be understood that he has discarded the Version previously issued by 
him by M. W. Cook, as it was only a partial translation. He has substituted the present 
one which will, for the first time, present the entire work in book form to English readers. 
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LONDON: WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





Feliablie 
Strinss 
Guaranteed for Good Tone and Durability. 
A Sample String sent Post Free for 5 Stamps. 
Pianoforte Manufacturers and Importers, 


The Trade Supplied. 


J.STROHMENGER & SONS, 
86, BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W. 


OPPOSITE HARROD'S STORES. 





WORKS ON THE VIOLIN. 
Facts about Fipp es, Violins Old and New. 
By J. Broapuouse. Third Edition, 6d. 
TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE AND PRESERVA: 
TION OF THE VIOLIN AND ALL OTHER Bow 
INSTRUMENTS, together with an Account 
of the most celebrated makers and of the 
genuine characteristics oftheirInstruments 
by J. A. Orro, with additions by J. Bishop, 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Louis Spor. 2 volsin1, 
thick 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. (pub. 15s.) 
VIOLIN MANUFACTURE IN ITALY AND ITS 
GeRMAN Oricin, by Dr. E. Scnuesek, 
translated by W. E. Lawson. 8vo,sewed,Is. 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





JEFFERY J. GILBERT, 


Maker of the Famous 


“GILBERT” VIOLINS, VIOLAS AND 
VIOLONCGELLOS. 


Gold Medallist, PETERBOROUGH. 


London Show Rooms: 
13, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Of all Dealers ‘or of 13, Paternoster Row. MENTION THIS PAPER. 





bd Splendid Tone, Handsome, 15gs. Violin, 
Old, Mellow Tone, Fine Preservation, 8gs. 
What offers. Might, 47, Lambert Road, Brixton Hill. 





Just Published. Crown 8yo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
INFORMATION 


FOR 
PLayEeRS, OWNERS, DEALERS AND MAKERS OF 
BOW-INSTRUMENTS. 
ALSO FOR STRING MANUFACTURERS. 


Taken from Personal Experience, Studies & Observations. 
With Illustrations of a Stainer and a Guarnerius Violin, etc. 


By WILLIAM HEPWORTH. 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Senor SARASATE says: ‘I find it a 
a, improvement on the old two footed 

ridge.”’ 

Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 
sesses all the advantages you claim for it.” 

Mons. JOHANNES WOLFF says: ‘* While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.” 


ViOuN 





All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, they are very much weaker. 

(-) This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 
ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 

. in high positions more mellow, greater 
carrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brilliancy. Prospectusfree. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 1d. 


Used at the Principal Vonservatoires on 
the Continent. 
Perfectintone. Artisticin construction 


PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 


AGENT FoR GREAT BRitaIN AND 
CoLoniEs. 


J. EDWIN BONN. 


7 N 
‘sivor 
VIOLINS 


SoLe 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 


FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, ’CELLO, BASS, ETC, 


The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a 
series of chemical —— conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 








M.S.C.L., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which rendersthem comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘ E’’ will bear pulling up to “‘ A,”’ 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pro- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets 1s. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. : 
J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 





Monthly Auctions of Musical Property 


Myf Bese. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 

announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 20th of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





Mr. E. Polonaski (Violinist), 


is open to receive 


ADDITIONAL PUPILS IN TOWN OR COUN! RY 


ScHOOLS or PrivaTE Pupits. 





Distance no object, 





Term of tuition may be commenced at any date 


ExaMInations.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 





Appress c/o “THE Vion Times.” 
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Quarto Album, price 1s. 


MARCHES for the PIANOFORTE 


BY 
JOHN PHILIP SOUSA. 


ConTENTS 


1. The Washington Post 7. Our Flirtation 


2. Manhattan Beach 8. March Past of the Rifle 
3. The Liberty Bell Regiment 

4. High School Cadets 9. March pastot the Nationa 
5. The Belle of Chicago Fencibles 

6. The Corcoran Cadets 10, Semper Fidelis 





ALSO ARRANGED FOR 


ONE SHILLING 
ONE SHILLING 
ONE SHILLING 


MANDOLINE AND PIANO 
BANJO AND PIANO 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS RD., W, 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS to the Publishing 
Office, 83 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. Re- 
jected MSS. cannot be returned, unless accompanied 
by stamped and directed envelope. All copy must be 
written on one side of the paper only, and must reach 
the Editor promptly. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For the United Kingdom, per annum 


(post free) - - - - - 2s. 6d. 
For the Continent and America and 
Colonies, per annum (post free) : 3s. od. 


Publisher, WM. Rek&ves, 83, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 
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PROFESSOR JOHANN KRUSE. 


THE importance of the Beethoven Festival 
organized by Prof. Johann Kruse makes a 
sketch of his career of special interest. His 
enthusiastic love for the best in music has 
led him to undertake a great financial risk in 
the carrying out of a project of paramount 
importance, 

A native ot Melbourne, Prof. Kruse is one 
of His Majesty's most loyal subjects, despite 
his holding the Royal title of Professor, con- 
ferred upon him in Berlin and endorsed by 
three German Emperors. His father, a 
German by birth, emigrated to Australia 
when a young man, and soon became natur- 
alized. As one of the faculty of Melbourne 
University he lectured on chemical science, 
achieved a reputation as an inventor, besides ~ 
being highly esteemed as a man of marked 
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artistic talent and understanding. His 
house was always open to the best musicians 
visiting the Autipodes, and the son was wont 
to hang upon their words and astonish them 
by his precocity. Even street musicians 
had a strong attraction for the boy, and once 
as a child he was lost through following the 
vagrants. 

Young Johann’s first public appearance 
was at the age of eight, when he immediately 
manifested his exceptional talent. At sixteen 
he entered the Berlin Hochschule of Music, 
and ten years later was appointed deputy 
teacher to Dr. Joachim. At the age of 
thirty-two he was made a Royal professor— 
the youngest man upon whom this honour 
was ever conferred—a special position being 
created for him owing to the fact that there 
was no vacancy at the time at the Royal 
Hochschule. Later, he became a member 
of the Joachim Quartet, which led to his 
establishing one of hisown, He also became 
known as a conductor in the German capital. 
That he rescued the “ Pops.” from likely 
oblivion here, must be remembered when 
enumerating his services in the cause of 
music. 

One of the finest Strads in existence was 
purchased by him last year for £2,250; two 
others also are in his possession. Piuck and 
true artistic enthusiasm must be accounted 
to Prof. Kruse for organizing this great 
Festival, which, with the best talent avail- 
able, afforded the public an opportunity of 
hearing the finest music under the most 
advantageous circumstances. 





OBSERVATIONS. 


CoNCERT-GIVERS, artists and their managers 
will in the course of this season no doubt 
have learned the wholesome lesson that the 
bad attendance of many concerts given, can 
principally be atoned for the want of liberality 
and tact on the part of the managers—at one 
time singularly few in number—now, a very 
numerous and important body, without 
whose assistance no concert seems to be 
complete. Our advice is, do not be 
sparing with your free tickets, not even to 
the musical profession, leave alone the press, 
whose members have of late had every rea- 
son to complain of the incivility and want of 
reasonable courtesy, as was again demon- 
strated lately by one of our contempor- 
aries. Many a master, who may have 
a number ot pupils, would, if he were given 
a little interest in a concert by a few free 
tickets, advise his pupils to attend, but if he 





is rudely treated, he will certainly tell them 
‘not to go near the place, as it is not worth 
while.” It is but on very rare occasions, 
that a hall be so full, that it cannot hold a 
few more and we know from our own experi- 
ence, how vexing it is to be told by an 
autocratic manager, that although you may 
have come a long way and perhaps at con- 
siderable inconvenience and expense, there 
is no room for you, not even standing room, 
—but “if you like to pay half price for a 
couple of seats, you may have them, as the 
artist in question does not care a — for you 
as long as hecan make money!” This only 
happened the other day to one of my colleagues 
and requires no further apology. 
* * * 


“So far as financial profits are concerned, 
the season at present has proved disappoint- 
ing,’ remarked a leading concert agent toa 
Daily Chronicle representative. ‘Of the 
many concerts given during the past fort- 
night I do not suppose that a dozen have 
resulted in the concert-giver making £5; 
soine, indeed, have been a great loss—in one 
instance the deficit being as much as £200. 
This must be very disheartening to the indi- 
vidual on whose musical education hundreds 
of pounds may have been spent for many 
years.” It seems, however, that artists, be 
they pianists, violinists, or vocalists expect 
to make money now-a-days by attending “at 
homes,” and that it is considered the right 
thing to give a concert 1n order to secure a 
certain amount of publicity. But the big 
agents for providing soloists for ‘at homes” 
and similar social gatherings find that there 
is little or no demand for the comparatively 
unknown. A Melba, Kubelik, Kreisler, 
Paderewski, Butt, and such stars obtain 
practically what they ask, but the newcome 
is seldom wanted. = 

One also is tempted to ask, ‘“ What 
becomes of the people who give concerts 
during the season and are never heard of 
again?” Glancing through concert pro- 
grammes tor even the past five years one 
comes across names familiar in their day— 
or rather for a few weeks—but now no longer 
known, and yet the Royal Academy of 
Music, the Royal College of Music, and 
the Guildhall School are training hundreds 
of students who hope to become professional 
executants. Dr. W. H. Cummings, the 


* principal of the Guildhall School, who has 


been many years in the musical profession, 
wrote the other day to a correspondent : 
—‘‘ It is imperative that no young person 
should be permitted to study music for a 
livelihood unless he or she possesses distinct 
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musical ability ; where this exists there is a 
fair chance and hope of success.” This is 
not very encouraging for students. 

* * * 


Messrs. Puttick and Simpson on June 24, 
at their rooms in Leicester-square, realised 
upwards of £2,000 by the sale of about 140 
stringed instruments. At the head of the 
list must be set a violin by Antonius Stradi- 
varius, of Cremona, dated 1717, which 
fetched £480. Other notable violins were: 
— One by Gragnani, £25 10s., one by J. B. 
Vuillaume, £57; another, by the same, for- 
merly the property of Sir W. Cusins, Master 
of the Queen’s Music, £30; one by Duke, 
£35; one by Joseph Guarnerius, filius Andre, 
£66; one by Prezsenda, £80; one by Vin- 
cenzo Panormo, £30; one by Landulphus, 
£70; a fine violin referred to by Joseph 
Pearce, jun., in 1866, as by Antonius Stradi- 
varius, £50. A violoncello by Simon Andrew 
Forster, made for Christopher Rawlins in 
1835, £20; anuther by Ventapine, £35 ; and 
one by Gagliano made £50. 

* +e * 


The Manchester Guardian speaks in the 
following enthusiastic terms of their towns- 
man, Mr. Walter H. Mayson: ** When the 
builder of the Manchester Town Hall shall be 
forgotten the work of a Manchester man, who 
gave his own mind and energies to the Art 
of Violin Making, shall keep his name alive.” 
And— 

‘‘ Here, then, is one of whom the City of 
Manchester may justly be proud. ... Let 
us honour the living rather than the dead: 
he has wot honour for the city of his birth !”’ 

* * * 


Dr. Josef Jan Svatek, uncle of Kocian, the 
violinist, and editor of the Prazske Noviny, 
writes that Mr. Klopton, having convinced 
‘himself of Mr. Kocian’s very best intentions, 
invited him to his hotel, laid the whole of his 
valuable collection of violins before him and 
asked him to choose the one which would 
suit him the best. Kocian chose a beautiful 
Joseph Guarnerius, which according to V. S. 
Fletchter, is immensely valuable. 

* * * 

The following goes around the Press about 
Kocian when on his last visit to America : 

At a reception given to Kocian by his 
Bohemian admirers at Omaha, the artist 
gave an exhibition of his versatility which is 
described by the Omaha Wor!d Herald : 

“ Spindler, his accompanist, first suggested 
that Kocian play something on the piano, 
but to this suggestion the violinist demurred. 
He was out of practice, he said, and could 
‘not think of it. Then it was moved that he 


| 





give the impersonations that had made him 
famous at the Monocle club, an organisation 
of students in the town where he received his 
instruction. 

‘‘Kocian went to the piano. His first 
imitation was that of Rubinstein. His fin- 
gers moved over the keys, but he did not 
touch them once. Always they hovered just 
a fraction of an inch above the ivory. All 
the eccentricities af movement and touch of 
the old Russian he depicted. Next came 
Liszt, and to him he did full justice. Other 
masters were shown in all their vagaries 
and finally came his impersonation of 
Paderewski. 

‘‘Ruffling his blonde hair until it re- 
sembled a strawstack in a gale Kocian bowed 
solemnly to his audience and took his seat in 
front of the instrument. He leaned back 
and allowed his hands to go through the first 
few movements of the “ Minuet,” and then, 
with a quick motion, tore at his yellow locks 
as if seized with a perfect frenzy of inspira- 
tion. This through, he started in on the work 
before him. His body swayed back and 
forth in perfect imitation of the well-known 
Pole; his hands moved with the dettness of 
the master himself; all his motions were 


_ copied as though he had made a life study 


of the man. 

‘‘But not a sound came from the piano. 
Always within a hair’s breadth of the keys, 
he showed his superbness of muscular control 
and nicety of touch by going through the 
whole composition without ever once allowing 
so much as the soft touch of one of his white 
fingers on the ivory tops to be heard. At the 
conclusion of his exhibition he was laughingly 
applauded and begged for an encore, but he 
had done enough and declined to further 
show his repertoire.” 

* * * 

One of our New York correspondents 
writes as follows as regards those troublesome 
notes on the violin, commonly called Wolf 
tones :—As I am aviolin maker, as well as a 
violinist, I have naturally given the matter 
considerable attention. The fact is that the 
wolf is rarely produced by a faulty construc- 
tion of the violin itself, but by outside 
interferencc, such as the wire of a picture 
frame, a cracked window pane, a glass vase 
on a table, or a score of other things. If 
a player will walk around the room, at the 
same time playing and keeping his ears open, 
his violin will lead him up to the cause of 
the trouble. 

* * * 

As befits the county of broadest acres, York- 

shire celebrates more musical festivals thanany 
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other shire. We need only instance those of 
Leeds,Sheffield, Scarborough and Bridlington. 
Steps are now being taken to increase their 
number, and it is proposed to rank Harrogate 
among festival towns. The prime movers in 
this enterprise are Messrs. Edgar and G. P. 
Haddock, whose names and work are very 
familiar to West Riding amateurs. The 
intention is, if possible, to make the Harro- 
gate festival an annual event, and to hold it 
in October or November, by way of opening 
the winter season with distinction. The first 
meeting is announced for the “ fall” of the 
present year, when there will be an orchestra 
one hundred strong, under the direction of 
Mr. Edgar Haddock. No doubt the pro- 
jectors of this enterprise are acting in the 
highest interest of the art, but the town 
appears to keep its eye on the “ main chance,” 
rejoicing in the prospects of doings which 
will attract visitors and draw increased 
attention to the locality—desirable ends, all. 

That Harrogate, and even its musical 
critics have still something to learn about 
orchestral compositions may be gathered 
from recently printed remarks concerning 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Leonora’”’ (No. 3): “An 
absolutely lovely effect came next. The first 
cornet, from some distant part, an ante-room 
or some place away from the body of the 
room, played what evidently purported to be 
an echo of the air enunciated by the cornet 


in the orchestra!’’ A course of festivals is 
the best prescription for this. 
x * * 


In fiddle shops employing one to five 
workers Germany has a total of 1,037 violin 
makers. We wonder, how many fiddle 
makers England could boast of ? 

* * * 


In front of me at St. James’s Hall on the 
occasion of Miss Marie Hall’s last concert 
sat an enthusiastic, somewhat rustic looking 


lady, dressed in a heavy macintosh, notwith-: 


standing the thermometer stood on “ Blood- 
heat’ nearer than on freezing point. This 
important looking lady of a somewhat specu- 
lative mind, borrowed a programme (6d.) 
from one of the stall occupants near her. 
The following monologue was overheard by 
me: “ticket 1os. 6d., programme borrowed, 
cheap, omnibus fare 6d., tea, say 1s. 6d.— 
total 12s. 6d., cheap!’’ Then there wasa 
sigh, a grasp at a large piece of paper into 
which the purse was put and thereupon the 
parcel disappeared into a mysterious looking 
so-called “ ridicule” bag and the party with 
a most benevolent smile to Miss Hall, dis- 
appeared from the battlefield ! 





In another part of the Hall, at the same 
concert, I was fortunate to pick up the fol- 
lowing little conversation during the slow 
movement of Mendelssohn’s Concerto be- 
tween two ladies, presumably mother and 
daughter : 

DavuGuTER: What will you have for tea? 

Ma: Steak, potatoes and onions, dear, and 
you? 

DAUGHTER: Eggs and bacon, tomatoe 
sauce, with two fried eggs, some strawberry 
jam with sultana cake, bread, butter and 
marmalade, some meringues and a drop of 
Scotch with soda water; | prefer Schweppe’s, 
do you? 

om” * * 


At the same concert, the following con- 
versation took place between an old friend 
and myself, I noticing to my friend, that he 
looked so supremely happy, that it struck 
me, as if something particularly pleasant 
must have happened to him: “ Well,” he 
said, ‘you may congratulate me. I do not 
know what exactly you (with a twinkle in his 
eye) may call it, but I, I, I—hm—have 
got—” ‘*Stop,” I cried, “I will forgive you 
this time, but do not do it again!” 

* * * 

In going home, I met a nipper on the way. 
‘“‘ If you please, sir, | want togo to Putney!” 
I: “Go!” Nipper: “ Will you lend mea 
penny?” I: “What for ?” He: “To 
jump on the bus!” I: “Walk!” 


* * * 


I beg to apologize to those of my readers, 
who think I am getting frivolous, but I can- 
not help it, considering we are nearing 
Christmas time ! 

. * * * 

I hear from Vienna that a remarkable. 
attempt to foist a false Kubelik on an audi- 
ence at Kamenez-Podolski, in Russia, has 
just been frustrated in a singular manner. 
An Austrian violinist, named Franz Wister, 
bears a remarkable resemblance to Jan 
Kubelik, and it occurred to a Russian im. 
presario that money could be made by a tour 
through Russia with him. He accordingly 
planned a tour. The first concert was ar- 
ranged to take place at Kamenez-Podolski. 
Everything appeared to go well. The 
tickets for the performance were sold in a 
few hours. 

When, however, Franz Wister got a pro- 
gramme great was his astonishment to see 
that the celebrated Jan Kubelik would appear 
before the public. The violinist determined 
that he would not appear under false colours. 
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He therefore saw the impresario, and told 
him that he would not lend himself to a de- 
ception of this kind. The concert manager 
argued the matter with him, told him that no 
one in the town would know that he was not 
Jan Kubelik. 

The violinist, however, had the police 
called in, and explained the situation. The 
police gave orders for all moneys taken for 
tickets to be refunded. It was found after 
the disbursement that there was £5 short. 
Wister paid this out of his own pocket. It 
was the last money he had in his possession. 

In a strange country and unfamiliar with 
the Russian language the violinist was 
stranded. He was obliged to fiddle his way 
to Odessa, which he reached ina half-hun- 
gered condition. There some kind-hearted 
people, taking compassion on him, defrayed 
the cost of the journey to his home in 
Austria. 

* * * 


The fine rendering of ‘‘The Dream of 
Gerontius” by the North Staffordshire 
Choral Society has drawn a letter of thanks 
from Dr. Elgar to the members, in which he 
incidentally has a rub at certain musical 
critics. ‘The composer, after asking that his 
sincere thanks should be conveyed to the 
members of the choir, says:—‘* The whole 
work was splendidly done. The immense 
size of the building prevented our obtaining 
a great effect in the louder movements, but 
to those listeners who were sufficently near, 
and whose opinion was worth having, the 
whole of the choral work was a great artistic 
success. Several critics who have been 
brought up to regard a mere shouting mach- 
ine as an ideal English chorus, have natur- 
ally something absurd to say, but the real 
judges were more than satisfied, and so 
was I.” 

Sut Sot. 





STRING QuARTETTES.—Who does not koow 
Haydno’s, Mozart’s, Beethoven’s quartettes and 
who dare throw a stone at them? Though it is 
an indisputable proof of the indestructible vitality 
of those creations, that after the lapse of half a 
century they still delight all hearts, it is no good 
sign for the recent artistic generation that in so 
long a period of time nothing to be compared to 
these has since been created. Onslow alone 
found an echo, and after him Mendelssohn, 
whose artistocratic-poetic nature was especially 
fitted to this musical form; while in Beethoven's 
later quartettes, beyond and outside all these, 
treasures may be found which the world scarcely 
yet knows, and amid which we may mine for 
years to come.—Schumann. 





STOLEN STRADS. 
By Towry Piper. 
(In the St. Fames’s Gazette.) 

THE curious story which is going the round of the 
Press concerning the theft of a Stradivari violin, 
the property of the Czar of all the Russias, will 
forcibly recall to the minds of many a similar 
occurrence which, strangely enough, happened 
something over thirty years ago in St. Petersburg. 
In that case the instrument was also a Strad— 
dated 1709—wkich belonged to a well-known 
amateur attached to the English Embassy. Its 
whereabouts have never since been traced, and 
the only two experts who could have positively 
identified it—viz., Mr. Andrew Fountaine, of 
Narford Hall, Norfolk, and George Hart (the 
father of the present well-known dealer), autbor 
of the standard English work on the violin, bave 
been in their graves for many years. The story, 
in all its interesting detail, will be found in Hart’s 
book, and to this day the disappearance of the 
fiddle in question remains a mystery. 

The writer, to whom a large number of Stradi- 
vari’s productious are known, has since seen 
several violins dating or purporting to be made 
in 1709, and has been at pains in each case 
to ascertain their previous history; but he has no 
reason to suppose that he has handled the subject 
of this particular theft. 

Probably its genuine date was judiciously 
altered, in accordance with a practice which, in 
common with many others equally reprehensible, 
was only too prevalent some years ago, but 
which, for the credit of fiddle-dealing be it said, is 
happily a much less frequent occurrence now-a- 
days. Our neighbours on the other side of the 
Channel had, rightly or wrongly, an unenviable 
reputation for perpetrating this kindof vandalism. 

The work of Stradivari has been divided by 
text-writers into periods, a system of classifica- 
tion which, though fairly accurate in the main, 
is by no means reliable in every case, as there 
are instances in plenty where the master in a 
comparatively late year of his long and laborious 
career has resorted to a method of construction 
more in accordance with that of his earlier 
productions. 

But the older school of dealers and—with 
shame be it said—some who did not legitimately 
fall within that category ignored all this, and it a 
particular fiddle did not correspond in all the 
details of shape and measurement with the style 
supposed to be in use by the maker at the date 
actually found in it, that date was erased or 
obliterated, and a fresh one substituted to meet 
the case, usually, as will be readily perceived, 
with a view to render the specimen more saleable. 
It is true that there are in existence some few 
examples the original dates which are intact, but 
which do not belong to the year assigned to them 
by Stradivari himself. Instances of this will be 
found recorded in the monograph upon that 
maker published by Messrs. Hill, of Bond Street, 
aod the conclusions arrived at appear to be 
supported by satisfactory evidence, either in- 
trinsic or extrinsic. Such instances, however, 
are comparatively infrequent, and afford no sort 
of justification for the wholesale falsification of 
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figures which at one time obtained. Some 
few years since the writer, while in Paris in 
company with Mr. Hart, saw upwards of a dozen 
of Strad’s violins in the course of two or three 
days, and was astonished to find, as a result of 
pretty close scrutiny, that in two or three cases 
only were the original figures unmutilated ! 

To those who are not deeply versed in fiddle- 
lore it may seem the easiest thing in tbe world 
to steal a fine violin, and defythe law. To them 
all fiddles are “ like as one egg to another.” To 
the untrained eye the crude abominations, be- 
loved of pawnbrokers, and turned out yearly in 
thousands by the factories of Mittenwald and 
Marknenkirchen look exactly like their supposed 
or alleged prototypes of Cremona. Time and 
again have we been asked by enquirers, who 
were far fcom deficient in ordinary intelligence, 
how it is possible to distinguish—so far at least 
as mere appearance goes—between a specious 
modern antique and the real Simon Pure. But 
the would-be larcener who presumes upon the 
public ignorance on such matters will do well to 
bear in mind that for one fiddle-thief who may 
escape the legal consequences of his act, twenty 
are practically certain to be brought to justice. 

If he attempt to deal with his ill-gotten trea- 
sure through the medium of the ordinary busi- 
ness channels it is ten to one that he wili find 
that he carries with him, in the shape of a “ wee 
sinfu’ fiddle.” a detective as certain and effectual 
as any two-legged one from Scotland Yard. 

Cases of this kind are by no meaas uncommon. 
One of the best known occurred a good many 
years ago, when the thief offered for sale to Mr. 
Hart an Amati tenor, which was recognised by 
him as the property of a neighbouring dealer. 
Needless to say the man was promptly consigned 
to the charge of a “ gentleman in blue,” and in 
due course dealt with according to law. 

Instruments of the first rank are nowadays 
tolerably well known to all the European dealers 
of any repnte, who in the course of their busi- 
ness travels avail themselves of every opportunity 
of examining and becoming familiar with their 
distinctive features and peculiarities. 

Au attempt was made a year or two since to 
carry out a nefarious transaction on what may 
be described as a wholesale scale. The per- 
petrator succeeded in selling a considerable 
number of old fidcles of minor value to a Contin- 
ental dealer, but was soon discovered and sen- 
tenced to aterm of imprisonment. The obvious 
moral to be deduced from the impudent and 
successful theft of the Czar’s violin is that it 
behoves the owners of such things to take all 
possible precautions, in the event of death, to 
prevent the substitution of a worthless counter- 
feit for what may, in legal phraseology, be styled 
a “ valuable asset.” 





Tue Uncuttivatep.—The person who is un- 
acquainted with the best things among modern 
literary productions is looked upon as unculti- 
vated. We should be at ieast as advanced as 
this in music.—Schumann. 





VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS. 


Tue following valuable suggestions are brought 
forward by a violinist :— 

Practicing with a mute will stop all improvement 
in tone. 

Don’t be afraid someone in the next room will 
hear you: nothing so hinders a free tone. 

Cheap strings cost the most, even at 1d. each. 

Bridge3, as you buy them at the store, are 
never the right height; it is ridiculous to usea 
bridge until it has been cut down and fitted. 

Keep extra E, A and D strings coiled up in 
oiled paper, a string case or a glass jar. 

Test a new bow by playing spiccato in the 
middle ot the bow, also full stroke legato, and see 
that it is not crooked or too heavy. 

A loose piece of wood, a cracked top, or evena 
bit of varnish stretched across one end of one of 
the f holes, will effect the tone of a violin. 

Everyone cannot have an old violin of the best 
quality; there are new instruments, hand made, 
for a tenth of the price, that only an expert can 
tell from a £200 Italian. 

Never coil a G string: carry it home in your 
hat or wrap it to a stick. 

Remove and replace only one string at a time 
if it becomes necessary to put on several strings. 

The tone of a good violin is often spoiled by 
having its bridge or sound-post in the wrong 
place: only an expert repairer knows how to 
make the tone better. 

A novice in tone analysis will be deceived as to 
the quality of a violin after playiny on it half an 
bour; it then sounds better than almost any 
other. 

Be sure that both wrists are loose and that 
neither hand is gripped tightly (on bow or violin 
neck) and it won’t so much matter whether you 
bow according to Joachim, or hold the left hand 
like this or that great artist. 

Do not practice with cuffs on; at least remove 
the left cuff as itis inthe way. Jan Kubelik and 
others set the example. 

Scals and interval practice with all kinds of 
bows is better than all the exercises ever written. 

Do not pick out a violin by the varnish, the 
pegs, or the trimmings; go by the tone, and do 
not take some other pupil's word for that. 

Play pizzicato chords below the end of the 
finger-board and with as much of the fleshy part 
of the finger in contact with the strings as 
possible, drawing the hand off in a long sweep, 
down to the right and forward. 

Read the history of violin making and of its 


_construction, 


Work early and late and put in two hours 
practice before school-time, as near sunrise as 
possible. 

Thick wooded violins need thick strings, an 
old violin will usually take them thinner. 

One should have a violin and bow exactly 
suited to one’s style of playing ; they have their 
irdividuality just as we do. i 

Some violins play easy in the positions, others 
do not. Pupils learning to play in the positions 
should have the former kind. 

Few violin players have a good staccato; 
those who do say it is the bow that does it: 
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“Tt just plays itself.” Few bows are good for 
staccato. 

Do not tolerate pegs that slip ; have them well 
fitted and thea keep them secure with a little 
chalk and soap. Never put rosin on the pegs. 

Play only good music and thus improve instead 
of degrade your taste. 

Pulling strings the whole length through the 
pegs will make them rough. Cut the length of 
string required and then attach it to a tail-piece, 
then draw the other end through the peg and 
cross the end under to keep it from pulling out. 

Keep your bow stick as well as the violin free 
from dust and rosin. 

A poor violin weil taken care of and in good 
repair is better to practice on than a fiue instru- 
ment that is abused and neglected. Make the 
most of what you have.—The Violinist. 





ON# SHILLING, 4th Edition, Cloth, as, 


Joacmi™ savs—" Contains many oseru! hints abou: wtolle 
playing 


How to Play the Fiddle: 


Or, Hints to Beginners on the Violia 
by H W.and G, Gaeseweer 


W REEVES, 83, Charing Cross Road, W,C. 





TO ORCHESTRAL SOCIETIES. 
Send for detailed lists of CARL VOLTI’S works; the 


best and most popular series yet issued. Nearly 400 
sets to select from!!! 


“The Amateur Concert.” 

A Collection of Overtures, Operatic Selections, 
Movements from Symphonies, etc., arranged as Solos, 
Duets, Trios, or Quartets for Violin, Piano, 2nd Violin, 
Viola, 'Cello and Bass, Flute and Piccolo, 2 Clarionets, 
2 Cornets, Euphonium, Trombone and Drums. 96 
Nos. Band, 2s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, Piano, ts.; 
other Parts, 6d. each. 


“The Highland Wreath.” 
A Selection of the most admired Scotch Airs for the 
Violin, with Accompaniments (ad lib.) for Piano, 2nd 
Violin, Viola, ‘Cello, Flute, Clarionet and Cornet. 48 
Nos. 1s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, rst Violin, 6d. ; 
Piano, 6d.; Other Parts, 3d each. 


SPECIAL FOR SUNDAYS, “P.S.A.”, ete. 


“Gems from the Great Masters.” 24 Nos.” 
Selections from Oratorios, Masses, etc., same arrange- 
ments and prices as ‘‘ Amateur Concert.” 


“The Sacred Wreath.” 25 Nos.” 
A Selection of the most admired Sacred Airs, 24 Num- 
bers for same Instruments and prices as ‘“‘ Highland.” 


POPULAR MARCHES. 36 Nos. 
Also Series of Duets, Trios & Quartets by Cart VoLt1, 
To Soloists—send for lists of Cart VoLt1 & ANDRE 

La TarRcHE's works, 


To Professors—send for lists of Cart VoLti & 
ANDRE La TarcHE's theoretical works. 
JOHN BLOCELEY. 

.8, ARGYLL 8T., REGENT S8T., LONDON, W.C: 





Tho only remedy for Whistling Strings 
INFALLIBLE 
aND 


or 
Traps EBS Marx. 
REGISTERED 


TESTIMONIALS 


RESIN L. 





9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 13th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the good 
qualities of your Oil for strings. It makes the strings more 
durable and gives them a thicker volume of tone. One would 
expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has 
bracing qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently 
fitted for orchestral playing. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
LUDWIG STRAUS. 


9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 18th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—The qualitiesof your Resin are strength and power, 
and discreetly rubbed in it answers all the desiderata, answering 
the strings quickly and easily, with a minimum of scratching. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly 
R, R. SHIELDS. 


R. R. SHIELDs, 


LUDWIG STRAUS. 


St. Paul’s Road, Camden Square, N.W. 
December 16th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the resin and find it exceedingly good. 
Yours truly, 
J. T. CARRODUS, 


4, Disraeli Road, Pu tney, 8.W. 
January Ist, 1889. 
Dear Sir,—Through pressure of business, I have not had an 
opportunity of thanking you for the Resin and Oil you sent me 
The Resinis certainly by farthe best Ievertried. The first time 
I tried the Oil it did not answer, as I think,I overdried the strings. 
However, the second time it was a complete success. I shall be 
glad to know how, and what price both articles can be obtained, 
and if my testimonial is of any use to you I give it most willingly. 
Yours very truly, 
R. R. SHIELDs. CARL 8 HNEIDER. 


Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, London, N.W. 
March 26th, 18938. 
Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I write these few lines 
to you to say, after having severely tried your Oil and Resin for 
some years for Solo Playing,I can safely state that there is none 
in the world to equal them. I am also pleased to say my pupils 
use both, and find them a great advantage. 
Faithfully, yours 
F. A. EARNSHAW. 
Professor at—Portman Academy, Baker Street; Metropolitan 
College; Philharmonic Society; Richter, Hen- 
schel, Barnby, and all Festival . oncerts, 


31, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 
May 5th, 1893. 
Sir,—For about nine months, I have constantly used your “* In- 
FALLIBLE "’ O11 for my Violoncello Strings. I cannot speak too 
highly of it; it is far superior to any other Oilthat I have tried, 
including that obtained from Italy. I find the one of the strings 
improved by using it, and is produced more easily after it is ap- 
plied. I have recommended it to many friends, both professional 
and amateur, and they quite agree with me as to its efficacy. 
Iam, yours faithfully and obliged, 
FRANK D’'ALQUEN. 


31, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 
May 8th, 1898. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to thank re for the Oil just received, and I 
once more assure you that I consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made plonebie, and 
the best are improved. I should be doing an injustice if I did not 
recommend it to my friends, as I have found it so useful myself, 
Iam, yours faithfully, 
Mr. SHIELDS. ? FRANK D’'ALQUEN. 
I have found no other Oil answer the same purpose, and I 
had tried many kinds before, including Rangoon, Petrol 
&c. I chanced to see my friend Straus’s Testimonial, 


R. R. SHIELDs. 





Mr. SHIELDS 








Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom, Price 6d 
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“GOMPO” 


REGISTERED 
TO PREVENT 
PEGS SLIPPING 


MYUVIX 


TRADE 








Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom. Price 6d. 


CLARENCE Hovse, HARROGATE, 
December 22nd, 1898. 
Dian Sir,—I have tested your INFALLIBLE OIL and 
PEG COMPOSITION and found both excellent. 
Yours truly, 


R. R. Suirpps. HEINRICH DITTMAR. 





Handsome Vclume 


SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL OR COLLEGE 
PRIZE, &. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


MAKERS OF MUSIC: 
Biographical Sketches of the Great 
Composers, 

With Chronological Summaries of their Works. 
FACSIMILES FROM MUSICAL MSS. OF 


Bacn HayDN BERLIOZ VERDI 
HANDEL MozaRT MENDELSSOHN GouUNOD 
PurRcELL BEETHOVEN CHOPIN RRAHMS 
Dr. ARNE WEBER ScHUMANN AND 
Guuck ScHUBERT WAGNER GRIEG 


Witnh GENERAL CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 
R. FARQUHARSON SHARP. 
PORTRAIT OF HENRY PURCELL 








LONDON : 

W REEVES. 83, CHARING CROSS RD. W.-C. 
SKETCHES OF GREAT VIOLINISTS 
AND GREAT PIANISTS. 
Biographical and Anecdotal, 

With Account of the Violin and Early Violinists 





(Viotti, Spohr, Paganini, De Beriot, Ole Bull, Clementi, 
Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), 
Chopin, Thalberg, Gottschalk, Liszt). 


By G. T. FERRIS. 


Bevelled cloth, gi't edges, 2nd Edition. Price 4s. 6d. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 





BEETHOVEN’S PIANOFORTE SONATAS 
Explained for the Lovers of the Musical Art 
By ERNST VON ELTERLEIN. 


With a Pretace by E. Paver. 
Translated from the German by EmiLy HILu 


New and Revised Edition—(1898). Cloth, 3/6 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C 
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LOVELY NEW MUSIC. 


NOW READY, 





FERDINAND ISRAEL'S “Violin Album,” com- 
posed and compiled by himself. 


Obtainable at 
St. Cecitia Music PuBLisHinG Co., Ltp., 
182, WARDOUR STREET, W. 


14 Most Beautiful Violin Solos, 
With Piano Accompaniment. 
A very suitable present, or a charming prize to 
deserving young Violinists. 
Price 8/- net. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


“Mastersinaers.” 


APPRECIATIONS OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 
WITH 


AN ESSAY ON HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


Or. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 





BY 


FILSON YOUNG. 


‘* The longest essay is the concluding one on Berlioz 
in which the author seems to us to have expressed in 
the fewest possible words what it is that renders the 
music of that wayward genius so unsatisfying. ... . 
In Mr. Filson Young we have not only a critic of keen 
and sympathetic insight, but a writer of rare distinc- 
tion and ability. . One can only admire the 
modesty that persuades Mr. Young that he is not 
prepared to criticise the composers of whom he writes, 
for we think not only is he sufficiently prepared, but 
that he is pre-eminently qualified for such a task.’’— 
Daily Chronicle. 

‘* The chapter on Charles Hallé is written with 
sympathy and knowledge.''— Echo, Feb. 14th, 1902. 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
HOW TO PLAY FROM SCORE. 


Treatise on Accompaniment from Score 
on the Organ or Pianoforte. 
By F. J. FETIS, 
, Translated by A, WHITTINGHAM. 
With 4o pages of Musical Examples. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
Essays and Criticisms, 
By ROBERT SCHUMANN 
Edited by F. R. RITTER. 
First Series, Fourth Edition, 8s, 6d, 
Second Series, 10s. 6d. 





ONDON, W, REEVES, 88, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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MUSICAL WORKS. 


SUITABLE FOR PRIZES OR FOR PRESENTATION. 
ON SALE BY 
WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


ee 





Half a Century of Music in by Dr. F. Hugrrer, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

oe rant sic in England, by , 8vo, » 3 

Twelve Lessons on Breathing and Breath Control, for Singers, Speakers, and 
Teachers, by Ggorce E. Tuorp; cr. 8vo, limp cloth, rs. 

These Lessons are so written that you can, by studying them, master the fundamehtal principles emp)oyed in 
ne use of the Voice Without a Master. - - 

Twenty Lessons on the Development of the Voice, for Singers, Speakers. and 
Teachers, by Gzorcr E. Tuorp, cr. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s | 

__ This Series of Lessons is intended to give Singers, Teachers, Orators, Elocutionists and Clergymen a Practical 

Knowledge of How to Strengthen and Develop the Voice: 7 i 

Dictionary of Musicians, from the Earliest Period to the Present, ¢r. 8vo, sewed, ts. 

4 Treatise on the Structure and Preservation of the Violin and ail other 
Bow-Instruments, together with an account of the most Celebrated Makers and of 
the genuine characteristics of their Instruments, by J. A. Orro, translated with Addi- 
tions and Illustrations, by Joun Bisuop, 4th Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

Mozart’s Don Giovanni, a Commentary, by Cuartes Gounop, translated by WinpEvzR 
Crark and J. T. Hurcuson, cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. | 

The Art of Modulating, Being a Series of Papers on Modulating at the Pianoiorte, with 
Sixty-two Musical Examples, by Henry Cy Banister, cr. 8vo, cloth, 2s. ! 

Sketches of Great Violinists and Great Pianists, Biographical and Anecdotal, with 
Account of the Violin and Early Violinists (Viotti, Spohr, Paganini, De Beriot, Ole 
Bull, Clementi, Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), Chopin, Thaiberg, Gott- 
schalk, Liszt), by G. T. Ferris, bevelled cloth, gilt edges, 2nd edition, 4s. 6d. 

Greater Works of Chopin (Polonaises, Mazurkas, Nocturues, etc.) and how they should 
be played, by J. Kxgczynskt, translated by Miss N. JanoTua, and edited by Sutusr- 
LAND Epwarps, with Portrait, Facsimile, etc., cr. 8vo, cloth, §s. 

Music and Musicians, Essays and Criticisms, by Roserr Scrumann, translated, edited, 
and annotated by F. R. Ritter, Portrait of Robert Schumann, ae ig from a 
Crayon by Bendemann, First Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. Fourth Edition. 

Ditto, Second Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. Second Edition. 

Wagner—Heethoven, by Ricnarp Wacner, with a Supplement from. the Philosophical 
Works of Arthur Schopenhaver, translated by E. DannreuTHer, second edition, cr 


8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Wagner as I Knew Him, by Ferpinanp Prazcer, 38. 6d. (pub. 7s. 6d.) 





Recommended to Teachers by the Lecturer at the reent lectures given by order of 
he Londen School Board. 


12 Lessons on Breathing & Breath Control, con sinaens, speanens 


By G. BE. THORP. 
20 Lessons on the Development ofthe Voige,FoR SINGERS, SPEAKERS 





LONDON: WILLIAM REEVBS, 88, ONARING OROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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tions will take placa in November and December, 1903, and January. 1964 
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sondon, Manor Park, Streathan Bedford, Hendon, Cambridge, bury 
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Boston, (ar. Grinisby, H botk, Leeds, Dradtord nchester, Warriugt 
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Whe following works will be included in the Syliabu: 
iN SECTIO Violin Piimer, E. Poionaski, rst, 2nd, and 3ti crade, jr a 
} Vielm Etudes: 25 Ktudes, Nos. 5, 8, 9, E. Polonasi:', laterm. Gr. (Chanot} 
Studtes: Gradus ad Parnassum, Op. 37, j. Dont. Nos. 3, 5, Graduates, r4 (Augener) 
. Melodious Studies, Nos. 12, 21, 22, E. Pelonaski, Graduates (C: 
40 Etudes, Kreuizer- Papini, Nos. 8, 10, 16, 17, 20, Associate (Ch: not). 
40 Etudes, Keeutzer- Papini, Nos, 2+, 28, 29, 31, Licentiate (Chan 
Etudes, Fiori!!o, Nos. 18, 24, 2* » 32 (Oc and Co.) 
Vivdin and Arp E. Polonaski, for ali Grades (Cary and ©o.). 
NOFO CTIOD Petites Eindes Préhminanes, Nos. 1-12, for jr. Grades and ermediate 
(Augener and Co 
Mignonnettes, = St. Clare, for jr. Grades, Nos. t- tg (Augener) 
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